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The state of the room offended her. The years she had
spent in service had given her a sense of household propriety,
and this was deepened by an instinctive wish to have every-
thing as different as it could be from the home in which she
had been brought up. All this meant nothing to Alec. He
had not put a cloth upon the table, and, pouring tea as he
read, he had swamped his saucer and the table as well. He
had a habit at meal-times of crumbling food with one
hand as he held a book with another, and Elsie looked
with displeasure at the tea-soaked remnants of cake broad-
cast upon the table. To make things worse, a length of
string and a piece of sodden brown paper were added to the
Utter.

"I've had tea/' she said shortly. "I'd better clean up
your mess."

Seeing that she was displeased, he grunted and picked
up the book again. Elsie laid her parasol on the couch, took
the brown paper between thumb and forefinger, and,
holding it away from her to keep the drips from her muslin,
she began to carry it to the scullery. Then she saw her own
name written upon it in a hand that was unknown to her.
She said nothing, but took a tray and a dishcloth into the
sitting-room, wiped the mess from the table, and, to give
point to her actions, brought out a cloth, furniture polish
and her housework gloves. As she polished the table, she
said quietly: " What came for me while I was out ? "

Alec looked up with a start. Only now did he remember
what he had done, that he had forgotten to burn the paper,
that he had intended that Elsie should not see this book.
His pale face coloured deeply. " Oh, it was this,1' he said,
and handed her the book. " I could feel it was only a book,
Elsie, and you know I can never resist a book. Forgive ? "

Else was reading the inscription. He tried to decipher
her look, but it was inscrutable. She said nothing, and Alec
could feel that taut nerve between them vibrating. "I'm
going for a walk," he said, and went out.

In front of the new building the hoardings were still up,
Valuable hoardings. George Satterfield could have sold the
space again and again and had it by now plastered from end
to end with bills and posters. Instead, he had had the boards